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THE SUMMER BIRDS OF HARVEY'S LAKE, LUZERNE CO., PENNA., 

WITH REMARKS ON THE FATJNAL POSITION 

OF THE REGION. 

BY WITMEB STONE. 

The present paper is based upon field notes made during a collect- 
ing trip to Harvey's Lake in the mountains of Pennsylvania, June 
15th to 20th, 1891. The trip was undertaken with a view to ascertain- 
ing what species of birds passed the summer in this part of the 
Alleghanies and to determine what faunal belts were here represented. 
I am greatly indebted to my friend Mr. Stewardson Brown with 
whom I made the trip, for assistance in various ways. 

Harvey's Lake is situated in the northern portion of Luzerne Co., 
Pennsylvania, just south of the main ridge of the Alleghanies, some 
nine miles north of the valley of the east branch of the Susquehanna 
River. The lake has an elevation of 1250 ft. above the sea level 
while the mountains immediately around it rise 100 to 1 50 ft. higher. 
The sheet of water is irregular in shape about eight miles in circum- 
ference and somewhat over two miles in length. 

The eastern side is thickly wooded with hemlock forests while 
the western banks have been cleared in many places for some dis- 
tance back from the lake. Several low meadows and swamps ex- 
tend back between the tracts of deep wood, which, together with the 
recent clearings furnish variety to the surroundings. The country 
about the lake seems divisible into three districts as regards the 
character of the birds. 

(I.) First the deep hemlock wood which is interspersed with Birch, 
Linden, Aspen and Sugar Maple with an undergrowth of Laurel 
and Viburnum. Here were found the Hairy and Pileated Wood- 
peckers ; Wood Pewee, Scarlet Tanager, Red-eyed Vireo, Golden- 
crowned Thrush ; Black-throated Blue, Black-throated Green, 
Blackburnian and Magnolia Warblers, Winter Wren, Brown 
Creeper and Hermit Thrush, while on the edges of the thick wood 
were the Junco, Canada Warbler and Wood Thrush. 

The Hermits far outnumbered the Wood Thrushes and as a rule 
occupied the higher and deeper portions of the forest while the latter 
frequented the immediate border of the lake. Sometimes, however, 
they could be heard singing almost side by side. 
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(II.) The second district includes the open ground and old clear- 
ings on the edge of the lake and about the houses, and was char- 
acterized by the presence of the Pewee, Song Sparrow, Chipping 
Sparrow, Yellow Warbler, Crested Fly-catcher, Kingbird, Balti- 
more Oriole, Goldfinch, Indigo Bird, Cedar Bird, Barn Swallow, 
Catbird and Robin. Of these the first four were the most abundant 
while many of the others were represented by only a few pairs. 

(III.) The third district comprises the clearings which occupy 
mainly the lower country extending back from the meadows, 
though in some places they reach well up among the higher hills and 
are steadily encroaching on the forest. Here the most prominent spe- 
cies were the Mourning Dove, Towhee, Chestnut-sided and Black 
and White Warblers, Maryland Yellow-throat and House Wren, 
while a few Flickers, Browu Thrashers and a single pair of Chats 
were seen. 

As all the birds found at the time at which this trip was taken 
may safely be regarded as breeding and settled for the summer, the 
distribution of the various species furnishes one of the best means of 
ascertaining the faunal areas or life zones which are represented 
about the lake. The difference in elevation between the lake itself 
and the tops of the ridges immediately surrounding it is so slight 
that it is not possible to draw a line at any altitude which would 
indicate a division between a higher or boreal and a lower or more 
southern faunal belt, though on the southern slope of the mountains 
the limitation of certain species to higher and others to lower alti- 
tudes would undoubtedly be apparent. The fauna about the lake is, 
however, by no means homogeneous throughout and both northern 
and southern elements are present, but the former seem restricted to 
the deep hemlock forest and the latter to the open clearings. 

The region as a whole may be considered as situated in what is 
known as the Alleghanian faunal belt, with a strong tinge of the 
Canadian fauna iii the deep forest and a slight Carolinian element 
in the lower clearings. 

Of the whole number of birds which came under our notice, 
twenty-nine, or rather more than half of the species, have a wide 
distribution during the breeding season and occur throughout the 
Carolinian, Alleghanian and Canadian zones, so that their presence 
is of no special significance in studying the faunal position of this 
region. 
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Of the remainder, eight are characteristic of the Canadian fauna: 
Juuco, Black-throated Blue, Canadian, Blackburnian and Magnolia 
Warblers, Winter Wren, Brown Creeper and Hermit Thrush. 

Four are common to the Canadian and Alleghanian zones but 
breed no farther south : Yellow-bellied Sapsucker, Chestnut-sided 
and Black-throated Green Warblers, and Black-capped Chickadee. 

Twelve do not breed north of the Alleghanian zone, many of 
them being decidedly more typical of the Carolinian : Mourning 
Dove, Black-billed Cuckoo, Whip-poor-will, Baltimore Oriole, Field 
Sparrow, Towhee, Indigo Bird, Scarlet Tanager, Catbird, Brown 
Thrasher, House Wren and Wood Thrush. 

Many of these were represented by only a few pairs and the 
Tanager was the only species which could be said to be abundant. 
But one species, the Yellow-breasted Chat, was typical of the Caro- 
linian fauna and but a single pair was found. 

As regards the number of individuals, the more northern species, 
or those included in the first two lists, far outranked those of the 
last list, so that although the number of species seems nearly equal, 
the boreal element was really more prominent than would appear 
from the lists. 1 

Upon examination of the flora of the region about Harvey's Lake 
we also find a marked boreal element. It is difficult, however, to 
designate which species are characteristic of the Canadian zone and 
which of the Alleghanian as the limits of the distribution of plants are 
much less clearly defined than is the case with birds. 

The most characteristic plants which distinguish this mountain 
region from the Carolinian belt which occupies the southeastern 
portion of Pennsylvania are : 

Anemone acutiloba. Geum rivale. 

Coptis trifolia. Lonicera ciliata. 

Actcea alba. Sambucus pubens. 

1 It should be noted that the species given in the first list as representing the 
Canadian element are- not the most typical species of this fauna. In reply to an 
inquiry regarding their breeding range, Dr. J. A. Allen writes me that they all 
" breed sporadically below what we regard as the southern border of the Canadian 
fauna and may be considered rather more southerly in breeding range than some 
of the other Canadian species. At the same time they are not to be regarded as 
Alleghanian, at least where they occur in numbers." The same fact is true in 
regard to the plants, as will be seen below. Many of those most typical of the 
Canadian flora are absent while there are at the same time a number that are 
hardly to be considered as Alleghanian. 
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Viola rotundifolia. Viburnum lantanoides. 

Viola canadensis. Pyrola secunda. 

Oxalis acetosella. Populus grandidentata. 

Acer pennsylvanieum. Populus tremuloides. 

Karelia cordifolia. Betula lutea. 

Ribes lacustre. Habenaria orbiculata. 

Gircaea alpina. Clintonia borealis. 

Rubus strigosus. Trillium erectum. 

Rubus odoratus. Trillium erythroearpum. 

Rubus triflorus. Streptopus roseus. 

Prunus pennsylvaniea. Taxus baceata canadensis. 

Ilex monticola. 

A few of these, such as Coptis trifolia, Viola canadensis, Tiarella 
cordifolia, Ribes lacustre, Circoza alpina, Trillium erectum and Tril- 
lium erythroearpum, are mentioned by Dr. Merriam in his provisional 
list of plants characteristic of a Canadian flora 1 (Mammals of the 
Adirondacks p. 26) but most of the others are doubtless to be con- 
sidered as Alleghanian. 

Many of the plants most typical of the Canadian flora, including 
the Black Spruce (Abies nigra) which with Abies fraseri seems so 
clearly to mark the ljmits of the Canadian belt in the lower 
Alleghanies 2 , were entirely absent about Harvey's Lake. 

On the whole the character of the flora seems to but substantiate 
the conclusions already reached from a study of the birds, namely 
that the Harvey's Lake region must be considered as situated in the 
Alleghanian zone with, however, a very strong tinge of Canadian 
forms. Doubtless in the higher parts of the North Mountain just over 
the Wyoming County line, still more pronounced Canadian elements 
would be found in the flora and fauna, and the same may be said of 
the Pocono Mountain farther east, where the plants are decidedly 
more boreal. On the mountain slopes to the south of Harvey's 
Lake on the other hand, the southern elements will be found to 
increase as one approaches the valley of the Susquehanna. A list 
of the birds observed in the vicinity of Harvey's Lake during our 
stay follows, with brief notes as to their occurrence and abundance. 

1 A few of the plants given in Dr. Merriam's list are common through 
Southeastern Pennsylvania and New Jersey and can hardly be considered as 
typically Canadian; such as Impatiens pallida, Pytola rotundifolia, Orchis 
spectabilis, Cypripedium acaule and $milacina bifolia. 

2 See Brewster, on the birds of the North Carolina Mountains Auk. Vol. Ill, 
p. 97. 
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1. Philohela minor (Gmel.). Woodcock. 

One seen in the open clearings. 

2. Actitis macularia (Linn.). Spotted Sandpiper. 

A few on the shores of the lake. 

3. Bonasa umbellus (Linn.). Buffed Grouse. 

Rather common with young, on the edge of the wood. 

4. Zenaidura macroura (Linn.). 
Common about clearings. 

5. Accipiter velox (Wils.). Sharp-shinned Hawk. 

One or two seen. 

6. Haliaeetus leucocephalus (Linn.). Bald Eagle. 
One seen. 

I. Coooyzus erythrophthalmus (Wils.). Black-billed Cuckoo. 

One full fledged young bird was shot near the lake. 

8. Dryobates villosus (Linn.). Hairy Woodpecker. 

The most common woodpecker in the forest region. 

9. Dryobates pubescens (Linn.). Downy Woodpecker. 

A few in the open ground about houses. 

10. Syphyrapicus varius (Linn.). Yellow-bellied Sapsucker. 

One pair breeding on the edge of the thick wood in a low swampy 
locality. 

II. Ceophloeus pileatus (Linn.). Pileated AVoodpecker. 

Common in the heavy timber but very wary and hard to approach. 

12. Colaptes auratus (Linn.). Flicker. 

A few seen in the clearings. 

13. Antrostomus vooiferus (Wils.). Whip-poor-will. 
Several were heard about the lake. 

14. Trochilus colubris Linn. Hummingbird. 

Seen several times among the hemlocks and in clearings. 

15. Tyrannus tyrannug (Linn.). Kingbird. 

Several pairs in the open ground. 

16. Myiarohus crinitus (Linn.). Crested Flycatcher. 

A few seen about houses. 

17. Sayornis phoebe (Lath.). Pewee. 

Common all around the lake. 
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18. Contopus virens (Linn.). Wood Pewee. 

Very common on the edge of the forest. 

19. Cyanooitta oristata (Linn.). Blue Jay. 

Rather common. 

20. Corvns americanus Aud. American Crow. 

A few along the lake shore. 

21. Agelaius phoeniceus (Linn.). Red-winged Blackbird. 

One or two pairs in the marsh at the southern end of the lake. 

22. Ioterns galbula (Linn.). Baltimore Oriole. 

Only one pair seen, in open ground about houses. 

23. Spinus tristis (Linn.). Gold Finch. 
Several pairs in open ground. 

24. Spizella sooialis(Wis.). Chipping Sparrow. 

Common in open ground. 

28. Spizella pusilla (Wils.). Field Sparrow. 

One or two in open fields. 

26. Junco hyemalis (Linn.). Slate-colored Junco, or " Snow Bird." 

Found mostly on the edge of the forest, but sometimes in the 
deeper parts. Did not seem very abundant during our stay, though 
Mr. Brown who visited the locality again on July 4th says that 
they were then much more numerous. 

27. Melospiza fasciata (Gmel.). Song Sparrow. 

Abundant in open ground. 

28. Fipilo erythrophthalmus (Linn.). Towhee. 

Common in the clearings. 

29. Passerina oyanea (Linn.). Indigo Bird. 

Several pairs in open ground near the lake. 

30. Piranga erythromelas Vieill. Scarlet Tanager. 

Abundant throughout the hemlock woods, singing all day long. 

31. Chelidon erythrogaster (Bodd.). Barn Swallow. 

A few pairs seen about houses. 

32. Ampelis oedrorum (Vieill.). Cedar Waxwing. 

Saw a few small flocks. 

33. Vireo olivaoeus (Linn.). Red-eyed Vireo. 

Abundant throughout the forest. 
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34. Mniotilta varia (Linn.). Black and White Warbler. 

Common in woods and clearings. 

35. Dendroica sestiva (Gmel.). Yellow Warbler. 

Common on the borders of the lake but seen nowhere else. 

36. Dendroica cserulescens (Gmel.). Black-throated Blue Warbler. 

Common but found only in the hemlock forest. 

37. Dendroica maculosa (Gmel.). Magnolia Warbler. 

Rather common in the hemlocks. 

38. Dendroioa pennsylvaniea (Linn.). Chestnut-sided Warbler. 
Abundant in the clearings. 

39. Dendroica blackburnise (Gmel.). Blackburnian Warbler. 
Apparently common but restricted to the hemlocks. 

40. Dendroioa virens (Gmel.). Black-throated Green Warbler. 

Rather common in the thick hemlock forest. 

41. Seiurus aurocapillus(Linn.). Golden-crowned Thrush. 

Abundant throughout the forest region. 

42. Geothlypis trichas (Linn.). Maryland Yellow-throat. 
Common but confined to the clearings and open ground. 

43. Ioteria virens (Linn.). Yellow-breasted Chat. 

One pair was found in the clearings about a mile southeast of the 
lake. It was quite interesting to hear this southern species singing on 
one side of the road while on the other side at the same altitude and 
not 150 yards away, where the hemlock forests had not yet succumbed 
to the lumberman's axe, could be heard the song of the Hermit 
Thrush and the clear trills of the Winter Wren. There are prob- 
ably but few instances where the breeding ranges of these northern 
and southern species approach so closely. 

44. Sylvania canadensis (Linn.). Canadian Warbler. 

Quite common in low, swampy ground on the edges of the forest. 
48. Galeoseoptes carolinensis (Linn.). Catbird. 
Rather common in open ground. 

46. Harporhynohus rufus (Linn.). Brown Thrasher. 

One or two seen in the clearings. 

47. Troglodytes aedon (Vieill.). House Wren. 

Rather common in the open ground and clearings. 
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48. Troglodytes hiemalis (Vieill.). Winter Wren. 

Common throughout the hemlock forest, singing continually. 

49. Certhia familiaris amerioana (Bonap.). Brown Creeper. 

Rather common in the forest region. 

50. Sitta carolinensis (Lath.). White-breasted Nuthatch. 
One or two seen. 

81. Parus atrioapillus (Linn.). Black-capped Chickadee. 

Common throughout. The difference between the note of this 
bird and its southern representative, P. carolinensis, at the breeding 
season is very striking and, as suggested by Mr. Brewster, ought to 
forever settle the question of their distinctness. I have been unable 
to find any P. atricapillus in those parts of Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey lying south of the mountains except during autumn, winter 
and early spring, and I do not think that it breeds in these sections. 

52. Turdus mustelinus (Gmel.). Wood Thrush. 

Found only on the edge of the hemlock wood, not common. 

53. Turdus aonalaschkae pallasii (Cab.). Hermit Thrush. 

Common. Found mostly in the deeper parts of the forest. 

54. Morula migratoria (Linn.). Robin. 

A few pairs about houses, not common. 



